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CONSTITUTION, 

(AS AMENDED, MAY, 1831.) 


Art. 1. This Society shall be known by the name of the “ American Sunday 
School Union.” — Its objects are to concentrate the efforts of Sabbath School 
Societies in the different sections of our country — to strengthen the hands of 
the friends of religious instruction on the Lord’s day — to disseminate useful 
information — circulate moral and religious publications in every part of the 
land, and to endeavour to plant a Sunday School wherever there is a popula- 
tion. 

Art. II. Each subscriber of three dollars annually, shall be a member. — Each 
subscriber paying thirty dollars at one time, shall be a member for life. Sunday 
School Societies or Unions sending a copy of their constitution, list of their officers, 
and an annual report, shall be auxiliary, and be entitled to purchase books at the 
reduced prices. 

Art. III. The affairs and funds of this Society shall be under the direction 
of a Board, consisting of a President, Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Se 
cretary, Recording Secretary, Treasurer, and thirty-six Managers, twenty-four 
of whom shall reside in the city of Philadelphia or its vicinity. The Manager? 
shall be divided into three classes, whose terms of service shall be respectively 
one, two, and three years ; but they may be re-elected. 

Art. IV. The officers and Managers shall be laymen, and shall be elected by 
ballot. 

Art. V. The Managers shall annually elect all officers of the Society, fill 
vacancies in their own body, make their own by-laws, publish such books, 
periodical works, and tracts, as they may deem expedient, and may adopt such 
other measures as may, in their opinion, promote the objects of the Association. 
Seven Managers shall constitute a quorum. 

Art. VI. The annual meetings of the Society shall be held at Philadelphia, 
on the first Tuesday after the 20th of May, when the proceedings of the past 
year shall be reported, the accounts presented, and the Managers chosen. 
Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum. If a quorum does not appear on the 
day of the annual meeting, the election of Managers shall take place at the next 
meeting whenever a quorum appears, and the Managers of the Society shall remain 
in office until a new election takes place. 

Art. VII. Special meetings of the Society shall be called by the President, 
or in his absence by either of the Vice Presidents, at the written request of six 
managers; of which meeting three days’ public notice shall be given. 

Art. VIII. Officers of Sunday School Unions auxiliary to this Society, and 
clergymen whose schools are attached to it, shall have the privilege of attending 
the stated meetings of the Board of Managers. 

Art. IX. No alteration in this constitution shall take place, unless the same 
shall be proposed, in writing, to the Board of Managers, at least three months 
previous to its adoption, and be approved by two-thirds of the members present, 
at a meeting duly notified. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


At the Eighteenth Anniversary of the American Sunday- 
school Union, May 24, 1842 . 


The services of the Eighteenth Anniversary of the Ame- 
rican Sunday-school Union were attended, at the First Pres- 
byterian church, on Washington square, May 24 , 1842 — the 
President, Alexander Henry, in the chair. The exercises 
were introduced by singing the following hymn, by Rev. W A. 
Muhlenberg, D. D., President of St. John’s college, N. Y; 

Rise, Daughter of' Zion, thy mourningis o’er ; 

The night that hath veil’d thee shall veil thee no more ; 

Wear the robes of the morning ; arise thou and shine, 

For the beauty and light of Jehovah are thine. 

O, lift up thine eyes, look around thee and see 
How thy children are gathering together to« thee ; 

Like doves on the wing, flying home to be blest 
At thine altar with peace, in thy bosom with rest. 

From the sea’s farthest shores, and like its full tide, 

The nations new-born, how they flow to thy side ; 

To freedom forth springing, thy light having seen, 

They bless thee a Mother, and hail thee a Queen. 

Who wasted thee once, lowly kneel at thy throne, 

Rejoicing thy sceptre of mercy to own ; 

And the proud and the lofty, that hail not thy day, 

In the blaze ,of its noon shall but wither away. 

In thy kingdom of love shall all violence cease ; 

Thine exactors be justice, thine officers peace ; 

Thy people all righteous, and truth all thy ways ; 

Thy gates are salvation, thy portals are praise. 

Jehovah thy i Beauty, thy Brightness, thy Grown, 

Thy noon shall ne’er wane, and thy sun ne’er go down,; 

And the tide of thy glory,' no ebbing to know, 

F rom ages eternal, to ages shall flow- 
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Rev. Albert Barnes then led in prayer. The following 
hymn (also composed by Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg ) was then sung; 

“ Feed my lambs !” — How condescending, 

How compassionate the grace 

Of the Saviour, just ascending, 

Thus to bless our infant race ! 

Richest treasure, dearest token, 

From his stores of love to give ; 

Kept from age to age unbroken, 

Till its bounty we receive. 

Who, without that word of blessing, 

Could our dark estate have told ? 

Sin and wo our souls distressing, 

Lost and wandering from his fold. 

“ Feed my lambs !” — Ye pastors, hear it ! 

Feed the flock of his own hand ; 

0, for him, for us, revere it ; 

Keep the Shepherd’s last command. 

After extracts from the Annual Report of the Board had 
been read by one of the Secretaries, a motion to accept and 
publish it was made by the Rev., Kingston Goddard, of the 
Episcopal church, Brooklyn, (Long Island,) who remarked as 
follows: • 

■■ . . • : . ' v • .* . . -v . ' • , • 

I feel, Mr. President, that it is due to myself to state, before entering upon any 
discussion of the merits of the most excellent Report, an abstract of which has just 
been read, that I Should not have placed myself in so prominent and embarrassing a 
situation as the one I at present occupy, did I not feel that duty called me. The 
diffidence natural to one as young as myself, would lead one to shrink from so 
weighty a responsibility as the advocacy of the claim of this institution, before so 
respectable and enlightened an audience as the present. And I certainly should have 
consulted my own feelings, and declined your invitation to address you upon this 
resolution, had I not have heard a command emanating from the Master whose I am and 
whom I serve, “to be instant in season,” and “ whatsoever my hand fouhd to do, to 
do it with my might.” As a minister of the gospel of the Lord Jesus, my duty is to 
go forward ; and like Abraham, when commanded to go into a land of strangers, my 
duty is to obey, and not to allow any real difficulties, or imaginary obstacles,- to affright 
me. With such views do I this day appear before you, and with such views do I 
cast myself upon the promised assistance of the Holy Ghost, to enable me to speak 
the word in season : and amply shall I be'rewarded for all sacrifice of personal feeiing, 
if any good accrue to this society by my efforts;, or if any be induced to be more 
active and zealous, during the remainder of their allotted career, for Christ and his 
cross., ‘ "A 

In moving that this Report be accepted and published, under the direction of a com- 
mittee of the society, I do hot mean to advocate a merely formal proceeding. No, 
sir ; it is a report too • full of interest, and connected with a society of too vast an 
influence, to be so. carelessly regarded. For there are several phases in which this 
institution is to be viewed, which will, in the mind of eveVy thinking man, make the 
publication of its annual reports a matter of weighty interest, ' In the first place, let us 
regard it in a national point 0 f view. Where, I would ask, is there any Christian so 
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tually healthy believer delight in anniversaries of societies, such as this which we 
this day celebrate, when Christians shine with a united and brilliant lustre ! 

As I stood yesterday and gazed upon that mighty throng of children who were 
assembled together in this adjoining square, my mind naturally looked forward to the 
time when the archangel’s trumpet shall have pealed, and the dead shall have risen to 
judgment. And then, when the countless numbers who have been converted in 
Sunday-schools shall, under the banner of the cross, be ushered into the high gates 
of the celestial city, you will feel amply rewarded for all your toil and labours for this 
institution. And many a one then will regret, deeply, bitterly regret, that the money 
that has been squandered upon the fashions and luxuries of a fleeting world had not 
been consecrated to support those associations that, like the American Sunday-school 
Uuion, aim at the rescue of immortal souls from sin and death. 

Mr. Goddard’s motion was seconded by Rev. Z. S. Barstow, 
of Keene, New Hampshire, with a few very pertinent and 
gratifying remarks. Mr. B. expressed his earnest desire that 
the Report should be circulated, especially at the North ; as 
it would effectually remove or correct any wrong impressions, 
or erroneous views, which were entertained of the Society’s 
principles and proceedings. He regretted that there had not 
been a more liberal distribution of our Annual Reports, and 
observed that he had not seen one for eight years; nor could 
he readily find one, though he had inquired. He spoke of 
the earnest regard which was felt for the Society at the North; 
and though they have local associations, which are useful and 
necessary, and in the success of which he was deeply interested, 
they need not, and should not, obstruct the progress of the 
general Society, nor diminish aught of their affection for it, or 
their interest in its operations. He hoped the Report would be 
published and sent abroad, and that a goodly number would be 
distributed among the friends of the Society in the Granite 
State. 

The following resolution was then moved by the Rev. Mr. 
Everts, of the Baptist church, New York, and illustrated and 
enforced in a very forcible and happy manner : 

Resolved, That, from the primary relation of the Sunday-school institution to 
the progress and triumph of the gospel, its plans should be greatly enlarged, and 
the co-operation of the church be more zealous and universal. 

Mr. Everts observed : 

Mr. Chairman, — Young ministers are often advised, in their first essays in preach- 
ing, to select a text whose interest and richness will atone for all defects in the plan 
and illustration of the discourse. I have observed this rule in selecting the resolu- 
tion, which I am now about to offer. 
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Resolved, From the primary relation of the Sunday-school institution to the pro- 
gress and triumph of the gospel, that its plans should be greatly enlarged, and the 
co-operation of the church be more zealous and universal. 

This resolution, then, in the first place, asserts for the Sunday-school institution a 
primary relation to the progress of the gospel. This relation will appear in its pre- 
paring the way for, and rendering more efficient, all the other means which are com- 
bining to sustain and extend the interests of the gospel. 

Mr. Chairman, have you ever marked the process of quarrying from beds of rocks ? 
The quarry-man surveys the mountain ledge, selects the most eligible spot, and 
deposites deeply amid its vast strata the explosive agent. 

N o outward developement appears ; no rocks are thrown from their bed ; no stones 
are seen flying in the air; and superficial observers would pronounce the whole labour 
in vain. But, returning to the spot, from the point of the blast, we may trace seams 
and crevices opened in the rock, and diverging in all directions through its strata. 
This sand-blast precedes the transformation of the ledge or mountain into adamantine 
cities. It prepares the way for all the detailed labour of quarrying, shaping, polish- 
ing and erecting into forms of beauty and utility ; and blasters, pursuing their labour, 
ever and anon fall upon new shakes or crevices covered by rubbish, which it had 
opened, diverging and extending through the rocky bed, guiding all their blows, and 
giving success to all their toils ! . 

The Sunday-school institution, though to superficial observers its effects may 
appear small, is the sand-blast of the religious enterprise. In its primary action, it is 
seaming up the rocky heart of human society, far out to its extremities, and down 
through its lowest strata. And all the co-workers of this great enterprise are quar- 
rying alone the seams it has left, and now and then falling upon new crevices, long 
concealed lay the rubbish of the world, that guide all their detailed labours and give 
success to ail their various means. To it, the church is indebted for the greater num- 
ber and better qualifications of missionaries she is sending far hence to the Gentiles ; 
for the increase and greater efficiency of the ministry now occupying her pulpits ; for 
the greater ability and faithfulness of those who bear her offices of charity , supervi- 
sion and discipline, and for a better indoctrinated, more efficient and more devoted 
laity, “ always abounding in the work of the Lord.” . . 

All evangelical churches are enlarged through their Sunday-schools ; and the visiters 
connected with your Union will generally find the prosperity of the schools they visit 
an index of the prosperity of the churches to which they belong ; and, when new 
religious interests are established in destitute parts of a city like this, you will find a 
flourishing Sund.ciy-sch.ool un auspicious omen, of success. . Pastors, in building up 
churches upon the ordinances of the gospel, are placing living stones in the spiritual 
temple, which Sunday-school teachers have been the means of polishing. 

Evangelists, going from village to village and from city to city, winning souls to 
Christ, are gathering harvests which Sunday-school teachers have sown in tears. 
Often extensive revivals follow in their train, and churches succeed to their establish- 


In the late revival at Boston, at a given time, 250 members of their schools were 
added to ten churches ; and doubtless nine-tenths of all who have believed in that 
extensive revival had been taught in the Sunday-school. There is not then an 
agency of the gospel to which it is not imparting increased efficiency ; nor an enter- 
prise of the church to which it is not contributing the means of a more vigorous prose- 
cution. The Sunday-school is guiding the success of all the ordinary, and even 
extraordinary, means of grace ; and, as the grand locomotive of the gospel, is leading 
the whole train of religious institutions on to a millennial destination. 

But the primary relation of this institution to the progress of the church, appears 
in a still more striking point of light, from its prospective bearing upon the final 

triumph of the gospel. c , . 

What kind of instrumentality is so well adapted to the accomplishment of this 
work as that to which the Sunday-school belongs ? This is the means, we believe, 
God designs to render more and more prominent as the work advances to completion. 
For ourselves, though all things are possible with God, we have never been able to 
conceive of the completion of this work through any other order of means. 

An attempt to tame all the beasts of savage name that couch in the dens or howl 
in the mountains of the earth, by changing their matured nature, would mock the 
fancy of the most visionary. There are no adequate means ; but before their instincts 
of timidity and cruelty are developed and their habits of rapacity formed, we can 
conceive of their being tamed ; for “ every kind of beast has been tamed, and may be 
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^ mankind. The hon and the lamb may be made to lie down together, and 
a child lead them ; and nothing remain to hurt or harm in all God’s holy mountain. 

to *i ever ® e ^ le course of all rivers, by turning back their streams over 
the hills, after they have descended halfway to the valleys ; or directing them 
through the banks of ravines between which they are flowing, would be preposterous. 
. ut we can conceive of at least an approximation to this end, by the direction of suffi- 
cient agencies near the sources where they bubble from the earth, and descend from 
summits and highlands, marking the surface of the earth with the channels of a new 
system of waters. 

An attempt to reshape the whole vegetable kingdom, by straightening the'crooked 
trunks of the monarchs of the wood, bending ill-shapen branches, and severing un- 
sightly limbs, would not surely be made by the wildest projector ; there are no means 
adequate to such a mode of effecting the object. But we can conceive of this vast 
accomplishment, by the tasteful care and systematic agency of successive generations 
in removing obstructions from the face of the earth, adjusting the early shoots, and 
bending the pliant twigs of springing garden fields and forests, giving new order and 
beauty to the whole vegetable kingdom. 

. The spiritual transformation of the world, as a work of instrumentality, appears 
infinitely greater than any or all of these supposed physical enterprises combined — ■ 
a work of exalting and bringing low, turning and overturning, creating and destroy- 
ing, till Christ reigns over all the earth. 

An attempt to accomplish this vast work, by any system of mere adult prose- 
lytism, apparently the chief reliance of the great body of evangelical Christians, 
must fail. Were meeting-houses multiplied a hundred-fold, and men as holy 
as raul, and as eloquent as Apollos, preaching in them to adult congregations, and 
going from house to house warning men and women with tears, the work would be 
still unaccomplished. Ranks of sinners press on to fill up the places of the converted, 
and generations of wicked are springing up in place of the departed righteous, and 
in the nature of the means, to whatever extent enlarged, the end will never be 
attained. 


But there is, Mr. Chairman, an order of instrumentalities through which we can 
conceive of this vast accomplishment. I mean that which is involved in the Sabbath- 
school institution. Preaching the cross ! Yes, it is by the cross that all things must 
be subdued to Christ; but preaching the cross to the young; bringing the generations 
ot the earth to the foot of the cross, before deprayity is developed in its most gio-antic. 
forms, and to its most rampant madness ; turning the streams of human life and 
passion into the channels of righteousness and holiness, near their fountains, before 
they become enlarged and impetuous in their course ; shaping characters, manners, 
and institutions upon the models of the gospel ; not by hewing, trimming, and reshap- 
ing the manhood of society,, but by adjusting the early shoots, and bending the 
pliant twigs of its infancy. Missionaries and missionary boards feel more and°more 
the comparatively greater efficiency of the labours expended upon the rising genera- 
tion of heathen, and begin to recognise the chief hope of the church in the conversion 
of those taught the way of life from childhood, rising up as native preachers. And 
the designed pre-eminence of this instrumentality in the conversion of Christendom 
is increasingly felt by the most intelligent and judicious Christians. By the hand of 
the bunday-school, the leaven of the gospel may be deposited deeply in the heart 
of society, till in its outward developement the world is purified and Christianized. 

Upon the principle of the Sunday-school institution as a pivot, the Christian 
Archimedes may confidently rest the lever of the gospel, in aiming to overturn the 
moral world. 


In the nature of the means, immediate or apparent effects are small, and devoted 
bunday-school teachers may appear to labour in vain ; but designed results will be 
developed in greater extent and prominence, as the cycles of divine providence 
revolve, and the universal reign of Christ approaches. 

Were a score of men now silently passing along this house, and, with rods tipped 
''jjn an . invisible phosphoric flame, intently marking the internal surface of this 
edifice, it might all appear unmeaning and no immediate effects be traced; but 
darken the windows, and immediately lines and figures would flash in brilliant co- 
luscations from all these walls and ceilings. 

oo when the Sunday-school is assembled in this, and a thousand other places in 
city and country, and groups of teachers are seeking to inculcate in the minds of 
their classes the lessons of divine knowledge, the process of instruction may appear 
arduous, and their assiduous and systematic toil productive of little good. But as life 
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rolls on, and the lights of the world are put out by affliction or the breath of the 
divine Spirit, through these humble toils, the graces of salvation and the features of 
hoTiness may be luminously developed in thousands of individuals, families and 

80 A a Su C n e d n ay.‘school girl lately died in one of the counties lying on the Hudson. She ' 
had enjoyed no suitable religious instruction at home, but she had been taught in the 
Sabbath-school When smitten by disease and pining away, she entieated her 
worldly parents to send for her Sunday-school teacher; she asked to be placed upon 
her knees- and after he had recalled to her mind the way of life, and had prayed 
with her, she clasped her little hands, and said, It is enough- It is enoug ^ er 
mind was calm and joyful to the last; and consoling her mother, she said, iviotner, 
SnThey lay me out on this bed, don’t think little Susan lies here ; and when they 
bury me/dofft think of little Susan m the grave, but think of your little Susan 

an Sometimes V these effects are developed later. A lady of my acquaintance taught a 

Sunday-school about thirty years ago ; of those under all 
since heard of the conversion of six, at different periods and at dhlerent places, all 
ascribin'* their conversion to the Sunday-school as the instrumentality. The last - - 
nerienced a sudden change eighteen years after she left the Sunday-school, and was 
clear and confident in acknowledging its agency in her conversion; and when she 
, t v-pavs after she reiterated her obligations to the Sunday-school, and charged 

»“ >» “ ,he “ mo of het ‘“« h “- ke P t 

S maly years-, liar her heart, and bury it with her m the grave ; a precious memo- 

“Lei SundaTlToTteachers, then, go forth over the earth with the word of God as 
a pencil of heavenly light, and draw the invisible lines of Sunday-school instruction 
over the moral character of our cities and towns, villages, and extended country, 
draw them lengthily over all lands from pole to pole, and from the rivers to the ends 
, porth • Hrnw them thickly through every family and social scene, and write 

LA ^surface of humnn^iety, and. he ^ "UTSSSwS ’Sj 
the escutcheons of all social institutions, and the tablets of all human hearts, tti 
name of God Immortality, Jesus, Salvation, Judgment to come, Hell, Heaven. 

And when in the darkness of affliction, the light of earthly prosperity and hope are 
withdrawn, these invisible lines will be developed in the emblems of re hgious d ° c ^ ine - 
ffle macTof salvation, and the images of Christian virtue and benevolence. And all 
and! luminous whh divine knowledge, and all hearts instinct with heavenly grace 
will flash out in the brilliant coruscations of millenmal gloiy , showing a 

by’ teaching children the way of life— the glorrou, achievement of the 

Pr S e .hi‘ l Sima^iSSf the Sunday-school .0 the progress and triumph of the 
gospel, is claimed, by our resolution, an enlargement of its plans, and a mole sealous 

^mtS^mTSins’o” “st ■’“"' a 1 “ 0 "' y w 

still ’bid a model* idea : like Fulton’s conception, expanded to a system of sailing 
over ’all waTert and cireumnavigal.ng the globe ; Bke : the Mnc.p.en, discoveries ot 
tialilpn plpvated into the sublime system of modern astionomv. . , 

What a few individuals, and a few churches with a partia devotion havPodone, 
only intimates what all churches, and all Christians, with worthy devotion and com- 

m ? S' l ™ deSmeTorChristian enterprise, where the same means have done 
much The iust econohiy of religious means, therefore, demands the enlaige 
80 p,ro?;hen e anr fThrSu day-sch S ool institution. And there is no other depart- 
^ nf tv,! Christian enterprise, to which indefinitely increased instrumentalities 
mifflit be so easily available. All cannot become official pastors and public ministers 
S reconciliation but all may become teachers, visiters or otherwise active promoters 
of this cause, till the last child is gathered into the Sunday-school and taught the way 

° f There must be an increase of teachers. The church must send out hundreds, 
i i i + 0 nd 'TVipvp arp scarcely any children in any city, that some Uhiis- 
fflm might not gain access to, and lead to the Sunday-school. There must be more 
“S to it The church has long been talking of the growing importance of the 
q!mrl!v.Grbnol institution; but, with strange inconsistency, is multiplying _ appoint - 
k V „ ,i n 1 1 pnnvocations settin<* apart only the leavings of the Sabbath "or the 
Sunday-schooh Who can doubt, if the church would worthily occupy the time thus 
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left, open, that an appropriation of a larger portion of the Lord’s day, especially to 
preaching the gospel to the young, would facilitate the moralizing and evangelizing 
of our cities and the world ? And, above all, there must be more faith in the divinely- 
appointed efficiency of this institution. The success of the ordinary preaching of the 
gospel is measured by the faith of the church in their instrumental efficiency So 
the success of the Sunday-school has been measured. Some have faith in regard to 
t “? ir -?Y n chlldren ’ their classes and the general enterprise, and are blessed* But 
this faith and interest are limited to few, and in none is it adequate to the enterprise. 

If we can understand from books of revelation and from observation, that by this 
means God designs to turn the captivity of the world, we must address ourselves to 
the work, as the Jewish reformers did to the restoration of Israel. 

Here we must expect greater things, and attempt greater things. Here, relying 
upon the divine blessing as in the Thermopylae of the moral world, we may forestall 
and beat back intemperance, Romanism, infidelity, profaneness, licentiousness, Sab- 
bath-breaking : until, as the harbinger of Christ’s reign on earth, the Sunday-school 
institution shall have prepared the way of the Lord, and made his paths straight— 
until, as the Star of Bethlehem, it shall lead inquiring generations and stand over the 
Messiah, till all shall come and worship him together, and one song employ all 
nations and children’s voices of all lands sweetly blend in the heavenly chorus 
Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to redeem us.” 

The resolution offered by Mr. Everts was seconded by the 
Rev. R. B. Camppield, of New York, and passed. 

The Rev. Joel Parker, D. D., of the Presbyterian church, 
Philadelphia, moved the following resolution : 

In view of the facts, that there are thousands of districts in our country, (par- 
ticularly in the Western States,) which greatly need suitable books for the 'main- 
tenance and increase of their Sunday-schools ; and in view, also, of the capacity 
of the American Sunday-school Union to furnish them, 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers be instructed, so far as the community 
shall contribute the means, to supply, gratuitously, or at reduced prices, suitable 
libraries to all such schools as may require their aid, through such channels as 
may be most direct and least expensive. 


In support of the resolution, Dr. Parker remarked, in sub- 
stance, as follows : 


Mr. President, —While sitting here I have been thinking with great pleasure of the 
catholic character of your institution. You are sending forth, in your publications 
Christian instruction divested of the peculiarities of sects. When we, of different 
denominations, meet on this platform, we feel that the vital and strongly influential 

teat liras of the crnsnel ATP cnfJnrMontlTr n-vl-iiLi*.-,/-! 1-.,,. T_ .. 1T7 


features of the 
lovely sight for 


gospel, are sufficiently exhibited by your books." We say, it is a 
, - . - /hristians thus to act together. We praise the spirit of Catholicism 
and union. I his is very fine, say some. Why do you not carry it out ? Well sir 
tor one, I profess that I am ready to do so. I am willing that answer should be made’ 
when I am dead, if any shall inquire for my doctrinal views— he believed in the doc- 
trines of the American Sunday-school Union, and that this was my confession of 
iaith. 

A delightful view of this subject was presented by a young brother that preceded 
me, [the Kev. Mr. Goddard,] by comparing your instructions to a beam of unde- 
composed fight, and our denominational theology to different shades of light, when 
the pure beam has been broken by a refracting medium. It would be well, sir, for 
us, and 101 our holy religion, if we would always leave off our coloured denomina- 
tional spectacles, and be content to look at the pure light, just as it beams from the 
Bible. 


What I have to say, in support of the resolution just read, is comprised in three 
thoughts. The good accomplished by your publications is unmingled ; the hindrances 
to your success are few; and the results exceed our present expectations, besides 
being indefinitely cumulative and progressive. 
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Thp eood sir which you are accomplishing, is unmingled. Y ou arc sending forth 

th^simple gospel-— the ,/ho^love^lmr S blessed Savour 

3™ £“his atonemem, ad|i. that h » £g^JS*&£2: K 

ftSTIS; teachings ate, on all hands, admitted ,o be both safe and 

P0 Ilm“t f alS d entetprises for acting on oar adult population, have, at one time or 
,n n thpr lprl to extravagances and the excitement' of angry feelings. 

T&e^S^SS&fte lecturer, good as his cause was, and just as were his 
v^pw^the mlin stir up the worst passions of the community, and produce all the 
r rt ^/^ra^a exSment. But your work, from its nature, can produce no 

S 3 sj&l 

be found who slia l d h any fanatical excitement ever springs up from 

foundest principles of Christianity are wmppedup m , the ir 
ve^ charad^,^e^'anM?^a^&r t a i ^tiCTation want ^eseht^ gfory^ 

WWmat1ve h has e Sch a man at Abner Iineeland for opposing Sunday-schools ? He 

SfnofpTobabfo that LsXn crossed Ins 

mind, that there is .^ n y, s ^ Catholic priests will oppose 

approved by good men ; and thinking that they are 

their own communion and perhaps ' their consciences, and kindle 

doing God service. Wei , sir, su PP °s MWj ^ th will teac h their children the 

their zeal Ovation ^but they will cultivate their minds more, if they teach any thing. 

»^fe"S'SE34W?if'5rr~ 

guarded the infant mind s ( “ ri h “ has held back, till almost the ara of 

those passions winch hinder the influence of the 

g0 o? el ;u • ctrvtnlp and like minute dew-drops, it can penetrate through the fine net- 
Religious error is made p min( j. The powers have not vigour enough 

of h?S OTly as it shall be produced by the Divine Spirit through gospel 
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Ht r B U> f 11 i t . is no sman advantage for your work, that you approach the mind 

She aptShL rf ', g “ ald,D8 “ ag " mt err "' “ d maki “S “ ‘“P'it’te 

Then, the worst passions are held back till you can do your work. Skepticism 
never rises till the manly powers begin to awake, and thepride of knowledge an™ 
contempt for old opinions have filled the youthful mind with a green and self-con- 
eeited wisdom. Avarice has nothing to do with childhood. It springs up only when 

begl H? t0 look f ™ r , d t0 , the whol . e of life > and form lengthened schemes 
tor self-aggrandizement. So also those passions which lead to licentiousness in its 
various forms, are undeveloped till a maturer period of life. Before these mio-htv 
powers of mischief are aroused, your publications may come into the mind unop- 
posed. ^The mind, during the period of childhood, may be well represented by our 
baviour s description of a man, when the evil spirit had temporarily gone out of him. 

1 jn 6 f ta , the house empty, swept and garnished. You may go in unresisted 
and find, in the quiet dormitories, the young passions lying in unconscious slumber’ 
You may bind them hand and foot with the silken bands of gospel instruction • then 
when these passions arouse themselves, and, in the first impulse of the pride of con- 
scious strength exclaim “ Let us break their bands in sunder and cast away their 
cords from us behold, they are fettered: and thus those passions are held in 

shall lust t ie g ° Spe haS a fr<3e passage int0 thc mind sec ured for it as long as life 

,.. B at the results of this work will exceed the expectations of the most sanguine 
mends of this cause. I he most powerful influences are generally characterized by 
two things, quietness and constancy. Look at it in gravitation. Here is a power that 
operates so noiselessly, that few persons have theii; minds drawn towards it once in 
a year ; and yet it retains the mountains on their bases, and the oceans in their beds • 
and regulates our very walking, and all our motions and labours. So it is also with 
the dew-fall. It comes down like millions of angels alighting upon every part of our 
land with noiseless footsteps. It comes in the night, and continues its visits of mercy 
with every returning evening. J 

To a thoughtless world it seems to do nothing ; yet it clothes all our valleys with 
verdure, and our lull-sides with corn, and continues the growth of our forests, and 
causes them to shake like Lebanon. Now, sir, analogous to these great, quiet, con- 
stant operations of God, are the operations of your Society. Many scarcely see their 
action a.t all ; and none of us can conceive of the greatness of the results which they 
are achieving. Nor is it at all wonderful that this should be, when we observe how 
the protoundest principles are involved in these simple instructions. 

In the book which I hold in my hand, we have some rules for the nursery. I 
al uded to them before. One is, “I must always mind.” That applies to a child, 
l he same thought is equally appropriate when he comes to feel the determination and 
hre of youth, and strong temptation to spurn parental control. It applies to him again 
as a citizen, subject to the laws of the State. Nor has it less force when he thinks 
oi his sins against his Maker. I must always mind, comes up to his thoughts when 
ne minks of his transgressions against God and the motives to repentance. 

I must never fret nor tease.” The language, sir, I know is simple; but the 
thought is worthy of controlling us m all our social intercourse. It is worth recollect- 
ing when we meet with contradiction, or when disappointed by untoward providences. 

Y es, sir, _ L must never fret nor tease” is worthy to be written in letters of gold, 
and pasted up m the most conspicuous place in our halls of Congress, and in our eccle 1 - 
siastical bodies. 

wT ben ’ Slr ’ there / S no en d to the accumulations of good growing out of this work, 
rp, nen you have done good to one generation, they will do the same for the next, 
t he ratio shall be often that alluded to by the prophet : they shall tell it to their chil- 
dren, and they to theirs, and they to another generation. And so the good which 
you do to-day to one little child, shall go on with inconceivable accumulation, till a 
multitude, in some instances like a nation, shall be cast in the mould of a godly 
ancestor. I submit the resolution. 


Rev. S. K. Tallmag-e, President of Oglethorpe University, 
Georgia, in seconding the resolution, eloquently illustrated the 
necessity of such an institution in a country where the popular 
will was the supreme power, in substance, as follows : 
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I rise Mr. President, to second the resolution just presented and advocated 
It would be intruding on the kindness of this auditory much longer to delay them. 

T i n *Viorpfnrp add a verv few remarks to what has already been said. 

1 The Supreme Being his established an intimate and inseparab e connection be- 
ine oupicui 5 W l.„ Vip has great ends in view, he calls into operation 

iowerfdTelns d He putsTonour upon means, and upon the humble instrumentality 
^f man ' “, when you see suitable means employed with energy and perseve- 

" Ol; Shu? KlKSnSS ^ 0 ^ means When he would 

nn?n the eves of T blind man, he anoints them with clay, though he once simply said 
mthedarkchaosofthe first creation, “ Let there be light ; and there was light. He 
prudd soeakand k was done; he could command, and all things sprang into their 
PxistelL and order When we look at the state of our beloved country, and consider 
existence ana oraer v vio i en ce, the vice which abound ; the view is suited 

the misrule, the jawless > . . ke us f ear l es t the glorious liberties we enjoy, 

be subverted. When, on, he 

other h hand we consider the means God has put in operation, so powerful, so exten- 
der liana, we consiuei blessing upon them) to secure a contrary issue, 

sive, so admirably a S e w d a rid to antidpate the happiest results. Looking at the 

we are . f ddff nature wfwould be led to fear that liberty was too indulgent a 

depravity ,°f jje^an na \ r , idering the spirit of selfishness and tyranny 

. =ty coma ^ kept together only by strcnger hg«. 

that scheme of education which employs 
,he ZtuxlZ, to impart the best imtructmt, to the best age for „s recent,,,, and 
all under the heat possible circumstances as to economy, time, and place , and, i m g 

'^ad^tottblnfl 'could^ully 3 demonstrate the truth of this proposition if it 
doS not m” nee strike every reflecting mind as self-evident As I proposed to be 

schools. I visited a Sunday-school r i? ^1® the^mayOT of our city.’’ I went to New 
out to me a teacher, and ad > f the g tat g at t he head of his Sunday-school 

da r s S s ey ’ fvisiledTnother village in that State, there Tr'TgTd 

to his class ot chil , Qtqtp<? I found a Governor a Sunday-school 

teachen^And inc"n A* and offices, and women of the 

aRTSSSSSS - * vocation . a Angels from heaven wonfd fee, honoured to 

bath m the Sunday-school, a "d ™ag , f y vocation of the professional teacher 
hireling teachers. I do not mean to reflect _on^i ^ ^ ^ But j mean t0 say , 

-it is a noble men and women could not be purchased by silver or 

goldTlthilg buT ^benevEce and Christian love hold out inducements strong 

enough to se %® iSiruction. I have called it the best instruction. By edu- 

catfon W °Ido aS not understand -P|y^s» of the intellect. Jt mclude^the 

of man. Heathen Greece and Rome, 
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and modern France, prove, by the fearful eloquence of example, that mere mental 
culture is entirely inadequate to tire indispensable wants of society and of individuals. 
Science seems to have fostered and matured the intellect in Greece and Rome, only 
^ ' that it might waste its strength in folly, and exhaust its ingenuity in crime. Know- 

ledge seems to have scattered its light around their patfy, only that they might find 
their way with more unerring certainty and success into all the hidden mysteries of 
iniquity. 

Hume informs us, that, in the purest state of Roman society, three thousand crimi- 
nals were convicted and capitally punished in one year, for the horrid crime of poi- 
soning. And yet superstition imposed restraints on the Greeks and Romans that do 
j pot prevail in those portions of Christendom, where vital Christianity does not exert 

its benign and heavenly energies. France, in the bloody days of her revolution, 
and during the “ Reign of Terror,” was elevated to the highest pitch of refinement 
in literature and the arts. 

The instruction of the Sunday-school is religious instruction ; its text-book is the 
Bible ; it is a knowledge of the Bible that is sought mainly to be imparted ; the book 
which suits all ages and minds ; which, in its illustrations, calls into aid a vast variety 
of information; which is well described as a ‘‘ford in which a lamb may wade and 
an elephant may swim.” ‘‘The way-faring man, though a fool, need not err 
therein,” and yet it contains mysteries so deep, that angels bend over to look into 
. them. 

It lays hold of the most favourable age for the reception of truth. Childhood and 
youth are the material ; in one sense a virgin soil ; before the conscience is wakeful 
and unseared ; before the heart is hardened, and the mind engrossed and distracted 
with the cares and anxieties and temptations of life. The minister of the gospel, in 
his arduous and awfully responsible work, addresses a far less encouraging audience. 
And, in the history of piety, it would appear that comparatively few, who pass early 
f life unimpressed, become savingly converted. 

Christ has said, “ Suffer the little children to come unto me and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” “ They that seek me early shall find me.” 
“ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” 

As to the circumstances of economy, and time and place, consider the vast amount 
of competent labour that would otherwise be entirely lost, but that Sunday-schools 
gather it up : it is voluntary and unbought. The time is the holy Sabbath, the quiet 
) and stillness of which is peculiarly propitious for study and improvement ; and, ac- 

cordingly, it often occurs that more knowledge is derived by the pupil from one or 
two hours’ exercises on the Sabbath than from all the labours of the week-day school. 

The results. The influence of Sunday-schools on the teachers, in promoting a 
spirit of benevolence and active piety, and in uniting them as fellow-labourers in the 
great work of doing good, is a delightful feature of the system. The labours of Sun- 
day-school teachers are greatly elevating the standard of activity in the estimation of 
the church, and may prove one very essential means inpreparing the church for those 
vigorous Christian efforts by which God designs to bring about the days of mil- 
lennial glory. 

The Sunday-school system is eminently a charitable system in its relations to the 
poor. It is emphatically the orphan’s friend. It seeks out the poor, and binds in 
sympathy the high and the low, administering to the moral, the mental, and the 
temporal wants of many. 

A distinguished statesman of our land, in conversing on the benevolent operations 
of the day, called my attention to one feature of these charities which he regarded 
with special interest. It was their tendency to bind the different orders of society 
together, and to promote the true republican spirit. He believed that, from the very 
nature of man, society must and would be divided into orders or classes — 'Orders of 
rich and poor, high and low, forever arrayed in antagonist positions, and disturbing 
the harmonious operations of the government ; or this must be counteracted by a 
creation of classes of benevolence, uniting all orders in one common cause, binding 
the rich and the poor together, by drawing them as co-labourers into the same com- 
mon field ; or, by bringing the benevolence of the one to bear on the wants of the 
other, and uniting as benefactor and beneficiary those that else know no common 
sympathies. The remark is worthy of attention. 

One word as to the library. We see before us, in that case,* a collection of the 


* A beautiful collection of the Society’s bound volumes was placed in a conspicuous place 
in the rear of the platform. 
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published books of the Union, consisting of 440 volumes, together with appropriate 
maps ; and what a vast variety of entertaining and useful information is there par- 
ticularly adapted to the young ; and I understand that about $80 will procure the 
whole library, together with the necessary fixtures to forward the books to any part 
of the country ! How could a man do a better work to a needy community than by 
presenting to them such a library ? In few possible ways, I presume, could $80 be 
better expended. 

Let affluent men and women learn to make to themselves friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, that, when they fail, these friends may receive them into ever- 
lasting habitations. . , , 

The Sunday-school cause is entitled to the warm interests and the earnest co-ope- 
ration of every Christian, every scholar, every patriot and every paient. 

Notwithstanding the weather was exceedingly unpropitious, 
the house was filled ; and though the exercises were two hours 
and a half in length, the interest of the meeting was sustained 
to the last moment. The benediction was pronounced by the 

Rev. Mr. Kenned ay, of the Methodist church. 
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EIGHTEENTH REPORT. 


The past has been, in some respects, the most interest- 
ing and important year of our history. We may conve- 
niently review it under the general division of Schools 
and Books. 

I. As TOUCHING THE ESTABLISHMENT AND SUPPORT OF 
schools, we have seen no year in which the evidence of 
the utility of Sunday-schools and the necessity of them, 
and the indispensableness of such an institution as ours 
to propagate them, has accumulated more rapidly. The 
reports we have received from some of our principal aux- 
iliaries, furnish the most gratifying testimony to the faith- 
fulness of God in crowning the labour of his servants 
with an abundant blessing. The revivals of religion, 
which have been so numerous and extensive during the 
last few months, have embraced an unusual number of 
the teachers and pupils of Sabbath-schools. In one of 
our auxiliaries, embracing about 15,000 teachers and pu- 
pils, nearly 1,000 of their number are reported to have 
accepted the offer of salvation through Jesus Christ, within 
the past year. We have heard, too, from the scenes of 
former effort, the most cheering intelligence, fitted, one 
would suppose, to excite and constrain the friends of the 
Redeemer to continued and greatly enlarged benevolence. 
To take but a single case : a highly respectable clergy- 
man, resident in Illinois, whose opportunities of obser- 
vation have been peculiarly favourable, says, 

“In the Western Valley, we are now beginning to 
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reap the harvest of seed sown by your philanthropic la- 
bours ten years ago, in the numerous conversions of young 
people who are brought into our churches. In the States 
and Territories of the Mississippi V alley, the additions 
to the churches of the Baptist denomination alone, in 
1840, were not less than 30,000, of which at least two- 
thirds were under twenty-five years of age. Other de- 
nominations have, probably, shared proportionally in the 
blessing. Some of our most intelligent and efficient 
missionaries and pastors in Illinois, Missouri and other 
States, I knew when they were little boys in the early 
and very imperfectly-conducted Sunday-schools in that 
region, and their impressions of seriousness and of men- 
tal culture were there first produced.” 

And another clergyman, who has been for many years 
employed in Sunday-school missionary service in Mis- 
souri and its borders, fully confirms the foregoing state- 


To prosecute a work, which is so evidently favoured 
of God, we have been furnished, during the last year, 
with the sum of 814,844 7 2 , which exceeds the receipts 
of last year by the sum of 8585 2 1, viz. : 

For the general purposes of the Society, 84,839 90 
For the West, (about 83,000 more than 


We have expended for the general purposes of the 
Society, in salaries and expenses of agents and missiona- 
ries, (not employed in the South or West,) donations to 
poor schools, &c., 83,999 37 ; leaving a balance, to the 
credit of this fund, of 8840 53. 


ment. 


last year,) 

For the South, 

For foreign purposes, 


9,270 42 
704 49 
29 91 


Total 


814,844 72 
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We have expended in the West, during the year, in the 
support of missionaries and agents, donations to poor 
schools, &c., 87,516 16. This, with the balance against 
the fund at the commencement of this year, 85,905 55, 
makes us still in advance on this account, 84,151 29 . 

We have a balance of 8469 03 in the Southern fund, 
and a balance of 879 16 in the Foreign fund. 

1841. 1842. 

Balances against us, 84,151 29 85,905 55 

Balances in our favour, 1,388 7 2 1,847 00 


Total balances against us, 82,762 57 84,058 55 

i 

In connexion with this division of our report, we can- 
not refrain from adverting briefly to the position which 
Sunday-schools deserve to hold among sister charities. 

Even in those districts of our country which are most 
favoured with the means of Christian training, Sunday- 
schools and Bible classes are regarded, by pastors and 
churches, as indispensable auxiliaries in the advancement 
of intelligent and substantial piety ; and their utility in 
this particular has become more and more apparent, as 
the standard of instruction has been elevated and the 
character of teachers improved. With the aid of Sun- 
day-schools, it seems quite a practicable undertaking to 
train the greater proportion of our children and youth in 
th® doctrines of the Protestant Christian faith. That it 
is not done now, is attributable, not to the absence or 
inadequacy of means, but to the indolence or indifference 
of such as profess to be and call themselves Christians. 
Neither the English nor American church has ever con- 
tributed one thousandth part of its unpledged and dispo- 
sable influence towards sustaining Sunday-schools. The 
claims of other institutions 6f benevolence, kindred to 
ours, and the claims of strictly denominational institu- 
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tions, may be all fully met, and still leave enough in the 
purses and hearts of good men to place our Sunday- 
schools upon an equality, at least, with the most perma- 
, nent and cherished objects of their regard. 

Of the necessity of some agency precisely like that 
which Sunday-schools supply, no intelligent Christian 
will ask evidence. Their great purpose is to bring child- 
ren and youth of all classes and conditions to the ear- 
liest possible knowledge and belief of the truths of the: 
Bible. There is no substantial difference of opinion 
among those who receive the Bible as from God respect- 
ing these truths. The general coincidence of views 
affecting the doctrines of salvation, is much greater than 
is usually supposed, and much greater than the tone of 
public discussions would indicate. Wherever there is an 
irreconcilable discrepancy of views, it is connected in 
some way with radical and palpable error of doctrine or 
practice, which would of itself, and under any circum- 
stances, separate the parties. Among Protestant Chris- 
tians as a body, there is, in truth, an essential and blessed 
unity of feeling and opinion, which is sadly overlooked 
or undervalued in the heat and sharpness of controversy. 

An eminent English divine,* participating lately in ser- 
vices not unlike those in which we are now engaged, ad- 
verted with peculiar emphasis to the value of a Society 
whose object is to diffuse the truths of our holy religion 
irrespective of denominational peculiarities. He would 
make no compromise of principle ; he would yield no 
right to maintain his private views ; but he would waive 
that right, for the time being, if he could thereby promote- 
a greater common good. He inquires, — 

“ And ought we not thus to unite, especially at this 


* Rev. Dr. Liefchild, at the anniversary of the London City Mission. 
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day, in the support of great truths? Can we conceal 
from ourselves that we are living in times when every 
religious system is undergoing revision, when points long 
ago thought settled are mooted and questioned afresh, 
when authorities of all sorts are canvassed, and appeals 
made to creeds, and canons, and opinions of the fathers, 
to the confusion of the public mind, and the consterna- 
tion of some ? And what are men to hold by in this 
conflict of opinion, if we give them not the Bible and the 
knowledge of its contents? And what is to bring us 
round to an agreement, after all, and to settle us, amid all 
these fluctuations and agitations, but the knowledge of 
the Bible and of its contents ? For myself, if the Scrip- 
tures be kept in the back-ground ; if the prejudice be 
suffered to prevail, that they cannot be understood, but 
through certain media ; if human authority supplant the 
divine, I fear every thing ; but, if the Scriptures be 
brought forth ; if their paramount authority be acknow- 
ledged ; if their universal intelligibleness be insisted on ; 
and if to them the final appeal is made, I fear nothing. 
Give us the sun, and it will shine, spite of all the mists 
and fogs that gather round it.” 

To bring the Scriptures to exert their legitimate influ- 
ence upon the minds and hearts of our children, is not the 
labour of a day; nor can it be accomplished by divided 
counsels and measures. Each mind needs to be sepa- 
rately approached and separately instructed. There 
must be a vast amount of patient, wearisome, individual 
toil. The process involves a species of detail and minute 
division of labour, to which an organization like the Sun- 
day-school is alone, but most admirably, competent. 

The means of introducing such schools into all parts 
of our country are clearly within the control of Protes- 
tant Christians. The opposition to them has ceased 
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wherever their true design and influence have been un- 
derstood. The institution is decidedly in accordance 
with public sentiment, and peculiarly coincident with the 
principles of our civil government. Indeed most of these 
governments have virtually renounced all responsibility for, 
and agency in, the religious instruction of the people, and 
have thrown it into the hands of the Christian commu- 
nity, giving them free scope to carry out their convictions 
of truth and duty with any degree of zeal and earnest- 
ness that may consist with the common right. Several 
of the denominations are laudably engaged in making provi- 
sion for the destitute who may be within their reach ; but 
there remain, and will always remain, countless numbers 
for whose relief their efforts will not avail. F or them, our 
help is implored with all the eloquence of suffering want. 

Contemplate for a moment the single State of Mis- 
souri : Of 100,000 children of suitable age to attend, 
but 3,000, (or one in thirty-two,) were connected with 
Sunday-schools last year ; and, of the 97,000, very few 
indeed are taught by parents or others to read the word 
0 f God — to keep his Sabbath, or even revere his name. 
This is not the report of a casual observer, nor of an 
irresponsible correspondent of a newspaper, but of the 
Sunday-school Union of the State, whose means of in- 
formation are the very best and safest. They urge the 
establishment of Sunday-schools among them, supplied 
with good libraries, and that without delay ; “for,” say 
they, “ if we do the very best in our power for many 
years to come, hundreds and thousands of the rising 
generation in Missouri will not be reached by our efforts.” 
An intelligent and careful labourer in that field, states 
that there were but nine Sunday-schools in twenty-six of 
the thirty-five counties visited by him last year, lying be- 
tween the Missouri and the Mississippi rivers, and in only 
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one county were there more than three schools. Merely 
as a means of intellectual cultivation, he thinks the Sun- 
day-school cannot be over-estimated in a district so mea- 
gerly furnished with the ordinary means of education ; 
and he explicitly states, that, to introduce the system with 
any considerable success, the effort must be made by a 
UNION of evangelical denominations. He speaks of 
“scores of instances in which, but for the benign agency of 
Sunday-schools, scarce a ray of heavenly light would ever 
penetrate the minds of thousands of the rising generation 
in the destitute regions of the West. Children of ten or 
twelve years old,” sayS he, “ have often frankly confessed 
that they never knew any difference between the Sabbath 
and any other day of the seven.” What shall meet such 
wants as these more promptly and economically than the 
unpretending ministrations of the Sunday-school ? If the 
means to justify such a movement were at the disposal of 
your Board, it would be perfectly practicable to establish, 
on an approved and permanent foundation, 100 Sunday- 
schools in a single twelvemonth in the state of Missouri, 
or in any other district in like circumstances, capable of 
receiving and instructing 5,000 destitute children, and 
furnish each reader among them with a new and instruc- 
tive book every Sabbath ; and the whole cost should not 
exceed 830 to eaclr school, including a library of seventy- 
five or one hundred volumes. This is an average of 
sixty cents a year, or about one cent a Sabbath for 
instruction, Christian oversight and the privilege of the 
library. 

The accumulation of evidence, during the last year, 
upon the point now under our consideration, has been 
literally burdensome to the spirit, and we can only sub- 
mit the whole subject to the Society and its friends, be- 
seeching them to remember that we have access to no 
4 C 
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treasure but their benevolence. The peril of inaction 
and delay is at their door, and not at ours. 

Before we pass to another topic of our report, it seems 
proper to observe, that we have always regarded the li- 
brary as subservient to the school. Our order of arrange- 
ments always contemplates a school established and we 
furnished with the means and agents of instruction, and 
then we introduce the library to give it more interest anc 
greater efficiency. But, perhaps, we have restricted our- 
selves unwisely; and we have lately been led to think that 
a more free and liberal policy towards feeble or decaying 
schools would be productive of great good. It has 
seemed to your Board, that, if only $10,000 were placed 
at their disposal to be expended in the distribution o 
libraries of suitable size, gratuitously or (when practica- 
ble) for a part of the price, the results would prove highly 
satisfactory. The experiment, made on a small scale the 
last year, certainly justifies high expectations of good from 
such a measure. We are thus naturally brought to the 

second branch of our operations. 

II. As TOUCHING THE PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF our BOOKS, it is not possible, consistently with the 
design of this document, to lay before the Society a tit le 
of what our hearts would incline us to present to your 
consideration. We can only briefly advert to new pubh- 

cations, donations and sales. 

1. We have issued, during the year, (from May, 18 , 

to May, 1842,) fifty-three new publications, not including 
the newspaper or new editions of the catalogue ? 
these, sixteen are bound library books ; ten are children s 
books, in paper covers, but forming two volumes of oui 
Child’s Library : four were holiday gifts, and the re&i u 
new cards, elementary books, &c., &c. Among e 
library books, are two which deserve special notice, whe- 
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ther we regard their intrinsic value or the importance of 
their bearing on the principles and characteristics of the 
Society. We refer to “ Bunyan’s Holy War” and the 
“ Way of Life.” 

The title of the latter indicates its general character. 
Though many approved and excellent expositions of the 
doctrines and duties of religion were already in circula- 
tion, there was a want often made known at our counters, 
which none of these works fully supplied. It was a want 
that could be defined only by a specification of particular 
cases, or classes of cases. It was needful that the desired 
work should be tastefully embellished ; that its title, style 
and appearance should be attractive; and that it should 
faithfully and fearlessly exhibit and enforce the doctrines 
of our holy religion. It must be simple, but not child- 
ish ; grave, but not dull ; orthodox, but not sectarian. It 
must be fitted to alarm and excite the sinner, to guide 
and instruct the inquirer, and to confirm and establish 
the convert. 

Difficult as the effort seemed, it has proved entirely 
successful. We have secured a volume which happily 
combines the union principle with a just exhibition of the 
truths which the Holy Spirit employs in the work of con- 
version and sanctification; a plain directory for “ strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth, who desire a better country, 
that is, an heavenly.” It is by no means a slight proof 
of our success that the London Religious Tract Society, 
to whom we sent an early proof-copy, immediately repub- 
lished it, without alteration or abridgment, as one of their 
vast and admirable collection of standard works. If we 
may rely on the unsolicited opinions of some of the most 
excellent, wise and devout men of our times, to determine 
the value of the “Way of Life,” few books will take 
precedence of it. Five editions have been called for in 
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as many months ; and, considering that the channels of 
circulation, which are open to us, are chiefly such as we 
have made for ourselves, we have every reason to con- 
gratulate our friends on so auspicious an introduction of 
this important and invaluable work. Y our Board easily 
persuade themselves that it will prove an effectual barrier 
against the influx of many unscriptural opinions and prac- 
tices and the prevalence of carnal reasonings, and hence 
their desire for the general circulation of this excellent 
volume. 1 

With the general character of the “Holy War,” the 
Christian community is already familiar. The edition we 
have published, is rendered highly attractive by the de- 
vices and embellishments of art ; and we have reason to 
believe, that, to the want of these, may be ascribed much 
of the neglect into which this admirable work had fallen. 
While it is esteemed by many as the masterpiece of its 
gifted author, produced in the full maturity of his mind, 
it is held by those whose early impressions place the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” above all human compositions, as 
second only to that work. 

That a Society, constituted of the various classes of 
Christians who hold the Bible to be the rule of faith and 
practice, should, after full deliberation, publish such a 
volume, is evidence of the harmony of the Protestant 
churches and of their unity in the faith, in which those 
who love the peace of Jerusalem cannot but rejoice. It 
is not that the leading truths of the Bible are presented in 
general terms, but its fundamental doctrines, even those 
on which the sentiments of Christians are supposed to be 
most discordant, are avowed and enforced with that fer- 
vour and boldness which distinguished the man who, for 
conscience’ sake, endured a seven years’ imprisonment. 

To those who cry out against Christianity, that its pro- 
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fessors are divided ; and to those who, from this circum- 
stance, have any doubt of the truth of our common faith, 
we have thus furnished evidence most palpable and grati- 
fying, that the mass of Protestant Christians do agree, 
and can unite, in the holy work of diffusing gospel truth 
without diluting, or adulterating it. 

F ew persons, not particularly conversant with the sub- 
ject, are aware of the variety and attractiveness in which 
children’s books are prepared and published at the pre> 
sent day. We have reason for devout thankfulness to 
God that so many of them are prepared and published in 
His fear, and with a desire to advance the cause of truth 
and holiness. It would be passing strange, however, if 
errorists and deceivers should suffer an agency so power- 
ful for evil as well as for good, to be employed only for 
good. Hence we find beautiful little volumes, generally 
high-wrought fictions, amusingly written, and brought 
out with much taste and effect, teaching Unitarianism, 
Transcendentalism, Deism, &c., &c. The English press 
has lately issued a series of juvenile works, with charm- 
ing titles and all possible external ornaments, designed to 
infuse into the minds of children and youth, what are 
regarded as among the most subtle and pestilent errors 
of the day. And the papal presses of our own country 
are not a whit behind them in urging into circulation tales 
and story books, filled with the rankest follies and super- 
stitions of their faith. 

The same motives which prompted us at first to supply 
wholesome reading to our rising population, should stimu- 
late us (now the desire is excited and the means of grati- 
fying it are in our hands) to increase their number and 
variety, and improve their quality, till they fill the coun- 
try with the light and knowledge of the truth. Surely 
it is not the time for us to fold our hands and seek re- 
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pose, when the adversary of all good is taking to himself 
the armour which we have taught him to use, and is re- 
sorting to stratagems which betoken his deep and despe- 
rate hostility to the truth and simplicity of the gospel of 
the grace of God. 

2 . Those who are not familiar with the transactions of 
our Board, have a very faint conception of the opportu- 
nities that almost daily occur for diffusing a knowledge 
of truth and duty by donations of books. It is safe to 
suppose that they will not be asked where they are not 
wanted, and a mere enumeration of the donations of the 
past year, will serve to show the character and variety of 
these calls. We regret to say that there is a large cata- 
logue of applications, foreign and domestic, which, though 
not within our present means to supply, would open pas- 
sages for the extensive and most desirable circulation of 
our books, where they will be slow to find their way in 
the ordinary channels of business. These books, it must 
be remembered, are prepared with special reference to 
children and youth ; and if it is true of disorders of the 
mind arising from physical disease, that the earlier the 
remedial process is employed, the greater, by many de- 
grees, is the probability of relief ; it must be still more 
emphatically true of the heart, that the earlier its corrupt 
propensities are counteracted by wholesome instruction 
and profitable reading, the more hope there is of its ulti- 
mate purity. How far the labour and expense, which 
have been bestowed on our collection of 400 or 500 vo- 
lumes, shall be made available in supplying the means of 
such instruction to the destitute myriads in our own 
country, it is for our friends and fellow-citizens to deter- 
mine. 

It may serve to show more distinctly the power of our 
institution as a distributor of knowledge, to state that 
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our circulation, during the past year alone, amounts to 
FORTY-NINE MILLIONS EIGHT HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN 
THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO PAGES, with- 
out including the Sunday-school Journal, music-cards, 
maps, infant lessons, lithographic cards, alphabet cards, 
tickets, natural history cards, miniature books, 64 and 
128mo., catalogues, reports, gratuitous pamphlets, &c., 
which would swell the amount many millions. We 
may add that upwards of 30,000,000 of these were of 
the 18mo. size, and of a character well fitted to the cir- 
cumstances of new countries, where the chief labour 
must be expended on children and youth, and in forms 
adapted to their circumstances and capacities. 

It was stated in our last annual report, that the Lon- 
don Sunday-school Union had expressed their interest in 
our measures by a donation of ^0100 sterling, to be dis- 
tributed in books in the Valley of the Mississippi. We 
divided the sum into twenty libraries, and proposed to 
grant them to, the most needy applicants. Nearly one 
hundred applied for the twenty libraries; and we are 
happy to say, that, upon a representation of the facts to 
the community, the means were promptly afforded to sup- 
ply all, who came within the terms of the proposal, with 
a respectable library. A list of the schools supplied, and 
also the source of supply, is subjoined.* The whole 
amount of donations, during the year, is 82,505,50, to 
125 different applications, and varying in amount from 81 
to 880. 

3. The result of the year’s business, in respect to sales, 
is highly gratifying. 

The amount sold, during the year, (including grants,) 
is 865,597 22, exceeding the amount of last year’s sales, 
by the sum of 810,000 85. 

* See Appendix. 
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The cost of making and selling the'same is $65,844 30, 
showing a deficiency of $247 08, which is $1,504 85 
better than last year. 


Add to the balance against us on sales, $247 38 
the balance against us on the donation 


Being a gain of $2,800 83 in this item from last year. 

The various items of receipts and expenditures are set 
forth in detail on a subsequent page.* 

Two or three subjects, of a miscellaneous character, 
claim a moment’s notice. 

The removal of Mr. Charles MTntyre has deprived 
us of one of our most efficient and valuable coadjutors. 
The diligent and conscientious discharge of his duties, as 
a manager, coupled with his unobtrusive and amiable 
temper, rendered his seven years’ connexion with us alike 
happy and useful. Few men have maintained their inte- 
grity and equanimity through all the vicissitudes incident 
to a life of active business, more firmly than Mr. M‘In- 
tyre. Wherever he went, and whatever he did, his di- 
vine Master’s interests semed to be always first in his 
thoughts and purposes. He had but just commenced his 
residence in anew and remote section of the West, and 
already his plans of usefulness were in advanced progress, 
when, without warning, but not without preparation, he 
was taken away. 

We have also to record the* death of the Hon.. Jesse L. 
Holman, of Indiana, and the Hon. Elijah Paine , of V er- 
mont, who have both been, for many years, valuable 
officers of the Society. 


account, 
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and it shows the Society to be in ad- 
vance of its current means, 



* See Appendix. 
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Your Board have always regarded, with particular in- 
terest, the character and success of Sunday-schools in 
the city of their habitation. The citizens of Philadel- 
phia have, at various times, contributed, with great libe- 
rality, to the Society’s means; and there are few argu- 
ments to address to them which would be so powerful in 
securing a continuation of their aid as the happy influence 
of Sunday-schools upon their own population. To sus- 
tain a local organization and agency, must, of course, in- 
volve considerable expense, and, for the purpose of sim- 
plifying and concentrating, as much as possible, the appli- 
cations to the churches for aid, your Board resolved to 
appropriate to the use of the Philadelphia Sunday-school 
Union, out of collections in this city, the sum of Sl-,300 
for the current year, ending November 1. To secure a 
just share of the contributions of our fellow-citizens, it 
was deemed indispensable to employ a resident agent, 
such as we have found invaluable in the city of New York. 
The Rev. George W. Bassett was appointed to this 
office on the 1st of January last; and, though his labours 
hitherto have been chiefly preliminary to the main object, 
we indulge the strongest hope that the fruits of his agency 
will fully justify its expense. 

Our friends of the London Sunday-school Union and 
the Religious Tract Society, are pursuing their respective 
objects with increased efficiency and success. The pub- 
lications of the former, during the past year, have been 
confined principally to text-books, aids to teachers, and 
music. We cannot but rejoice in the growing favour 
which is shown towards Sunday-schools in the British 
empire ; nor can we refrain from acknowledging our 
obligations to transatlantic friends, for the tokens of zeal, 
liberality and intelligence, which their Sunday-school 
papers and proceedings bring to our notice. The Lon- 
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don Religious Tract Society, on which the Sunday-school 
Union chiefly relies for its supply of juvenile religious 
reading, is one of the moral wonders of our age. Its in- 
fluence is extending and increasing beyond parallel. One 
of the most important of their series of publications has 
been entirely renewed during the past year, with very 
great improvements in the letter-press, engravings and 
external beauty ; and all this followed by a reduction of 
price. It is stated that there is a daily issue of 70,000 
of these publications from the parent depository, or about 
3,000 an hour, night and day ! Some of their late pub- 
lications for children and youth, as well as for popular 
reading, are unsurpassed in beauty and attractiveness by 
any of the productions of the press in our day. 

There are very manifest advantages connected with a 
concentration of power and influence, such as we find in 
the London Religious Tract Society, and they are using 
it, as we see, to good purpose. But, in our country, and 
under our institutions of government, the accumulation 
of such power and influence, in the hands of any one 
association, is not practicable, if it were desirable. Our 
organizations for benevolent ends, like our political and 
social systems, are subject to an equalizing process, the 
stern influence of which revolutionizes, at short intervals, 
the whole structure of society. Wealth, honour and 
titled dignity are here but a glittering sand-heap, the top- 
most grains of w r hich roll soonest to the bottom. The 
elements of our personal and national greatness are dif- 
fusive ; and, were intelligence and sound principle pre- 
dominant in the middling classes of society, we should 
find, in this very feature, the broad and secure foundation 
of public peace and general happiness. The towering 
pride which would lift itself above responsibility and re- 
straint on the one hand, would find none to minister to 
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its presumption and vain-glory ; while the opposite ex- 
treme of society would be drawn, almost insensibly, into 
a sphere of usefulness, self-respect and contentment. And 
it is not deemed extravagant to add, that no institution, 
not divine— no, not even our boasted schemes of free 
popular education — has any tendency, comparable with 
that of a well-administered system of Sunday-schools, to 
bring about. such a result. 

Though, as was just intimated, no such accumulation 
of power is likely to rest in any single institution in our 
country as is wielded so beneficently by the Tract So- 
ciety of London, we may, nevertheless, hope to accom- 
plish much greater good for our country than we have 
yet even attempted. This day completes but the eight- 
eenth year of our history ; and, as we gratefully review 
the past, we can find abundant tokens of God’s design to 
use such an agency as ours still more extensively and 
effectively. 

Twenty years have scarcely elapsed since a member of 
the Philadelphia Sunday and Adult-school Union (out of 
which the American Sunday-school Union sprang) sug- 
gested, as an event by no means improbable, that the de- 
mand for Sunday-school books would, at some future day, 
justify the exclusive employment of a printing press ! — 
Probably five-and-twenty presses would not suffice to 
supply the demand already produced. 

More than one of your Board remembers the time 
when all the stock of cuts, stereotype plates, library 
books, &c., &c., known to be employed in Sunday-school 
operations, in this country, could be easily transported 
from place to place in a common wheelbarrow. Who 
can pass through our store, our ware-rooms, our cut- 
closets and fire-proofs, (to say nothing of the means and 
resources of many kindred establishments,) without ad- 
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miring tli© way in winch, wb have bG6n led, and looking 
forward with eager hope and earnest expectation to far 
better and greater things yet to come ? Does not such a 
growth betoken a vitality whose latent energies are worth 
cherishing ? And would not a sound moral economy 
prompt us not only to cherish them, hut to hasten their 

full and complete developement ? 

To confirm our happy relations with the London Sun- 
day-school Union, the Rev. Dr. Tyng, of Philadelphia, 
was deputed to attend their anniversary, which was to 
take place on the 5th of this month. It is believed that 
important advantages will result from this arrangement, 
and that we shall soon be favoured with a deputation from 
our brethren in England, whose hospitality and Christian 
kindness to our representatives we shall most cordially 
reciprocate. Though Dr. Tyng is deputed fiist and 
chiefly to the London Sunday-school Union, it will be 
within his power, as it will certainly be his pleasure, to 
appear for us at the meeting of the London Religious 
Tract Society, or elsewhere, as duty and opportunity 
shall allow. 

Our periodical publications have received a share of 
public favour, for which we are thankful. The reduction 
of the gratuitous issues of the “ Sunday-school Journal,” 
by the discontinuance of such as were not known to be 
desired, was a measure of necessity ; and, so far as we 
know, has been entirely satisfactory. The large amount 
of unpaid subscriptions, accumulated under the former 
credit system, is now, b)? - the magic of our bookkeeper, 
pushed out of sight, and we begin the year with a clean 
page. If the paper pays its way, it will be continued ; 
if not, it will be dismissed. 

The circulation of the “ Youth’s Friend” has increased 
nearly one-third within a few months \ and we hope still 
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greatly to enlarge the circle of its readers and friends. It 
is particularly designed for members of Sunday-schools, 
and will continue to be prepared in such a manner as to 
embrace all the subjects which fall, legitimately , within 
the Sunday-school province. The Temperance, Mis- 
sionary and other juvenile periodicals, have also their 
appropriate sphere of influence, and are, we trust, con- 
tributing materially to the improvement and happiness of 
their readers. The interests of all concerned, will be 
best promoted, however, by the restriction of each to its 
proper province. 

The sketch we have now given, embraces the most 
prominent points to which the attention of your Board 
has been called during the past year. We avail ourselves 
of the present opportunity to commend to the careful 
consideration of the churches, ministers of the gospel, 
and the benevolent men and women of our country, a few 
simple suggestions, which, for perspicuity’s sake, we ar- 
range in a series of distinct propositions. 

I. The American Sunday-school Union is the eldest 
but two of all the national societies that are not denomi- 
national or local in their character. It occupies a posi- 
tion, certainly, in no respect inferior to that occupied by 
the Bible, Missionary and Tract Societies, and is entitled, 
by its intrinsic importance, to share equally with them in 
the sympathy and liberality of the churches. It w T ould 
be difficult to employ any argument in support of either 
of those excellent institutions, which would not apply, 
with at least equal force, to the American Sunday-school 
Union. If its organization is defective, let it be modi- 
fied. If there are errors in its management, let them be 
corrected ; but we cannot admit, for a moment, that its 
claims upon the benevolent are a whit behind the chief 
of any others that may be presented. 
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II. There is no other agency that can do what the 
American Sunday-school Union proposes to do. Ours 
is a distinct object, and is important enough to justify a 
distinct organization. We propose to do five things, 
viz. : 

1. To concentrate the efforts of Sabbath-school socie- 
ties in different sections of our country. 

2 . To strengthen the hands of the friends of religious 
instruction on the Lord’s day. 

3. To disseminate useful information. 

4. To circulate moral and religious publications in 
every part of the land. And, lastly, though chiefly, 

5. To endeavour to plant a Sunday-school wherever 
there is a population. 

It would be difficult to set aside either of these objects 
as of secondary importance ; and the annals of the So- 
ciety for nearly .twenty years will show that we have 
succeeded, to a very gratifying extent, in the prosecution 
of them all. In almost every State and Territory of the 
Union, we have been instrumental in combining and ex- 
tending Sunday-school influences. We have furnished 
by far the most voluminous and generally-approved sys- 
tem of Scriptural instruction which has ever been pub- 
lished in the English language. We have disseminated, 
by means of schools and otherwise, probably twenty mil- 
lions of moral and religious publications, containing a vast 
treasure of useful knowledge j and we have established 
thousands of new schools in districts of the country that 
were before destitute of them. We are far from under- 
valuing the efforts of kindred institutions j and especially 
would we ascribe all honour to the divine economy in the 
establishment of the gospel ministry. But we know not 
how any of these, or all of them together, could have 
done the work which the American Sunday-school Union 
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has done, without an agency substantially like that we 
have employed. 

III. Such an organization as the American Sunday- 
school Union is necessary, because the establishment of 
Sunday-schools, the introduction of improvements, the 
supply of books, &c., require a concentration of skill, 
experience and labour ; and, in a country where there is 
such a diversity of religious opinions and associations, 
there is need of the co-operation of persons belonging to 
these various communities, if we would secure the confi- 
dence of the people in our attempts to benefit them. If 
a few intelligent and accredited men from the principal 
denominations can unite heartily in the dissemination of 
the great truths of our holy religion, and can acceptably 
prosecute their labours, where denominational efforts 
would be abortive, it is certainly a great point gained. 

IV. By committing the oversight of the Society’s busi- 
ness exclusively to laymen, the time, labour and strength 
of the ministers of the gospel are so far saved, and may 
be given the more entirely to their official duties, while, 
at the same time, their influence is fully retained. They 
constitute more than one-third of' the Society. For 
a very large portion of our publications we are in- 
debted to them.. We have no access to churches to 
procure the means of prosecuting our objects, but by 
them ; and five-sixths of our agents and missionaries are, 
and always have been, clergymen. We need not there- 
fore multiply proofs, that though our Board is laical in 
its formal organization, there exists an efficient, cordial 
and reciprocal co-operation with the clergy. 

V . The seal of God’s approbation has been as distinctly 
set to the Sunday-school as to any religious movement of 
the age. There is good reason to believe, that, at the very 
lowest estimate, more than one hundred thousand per- 
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sons have been brought into the visible kingdom of the 
Redeemer chiefly through the direct instrumentality of 
Sunday-schools ; and, what is worthy to be kept in per- 
petual remembrance, is, that, of this number, not less than 
25,000 or 30,000 received the truth into their hearts 
while engaged in the benevolent labour of teaching it to 
others. The churches which have been gathered by 
foreign and domestic missionaries, and the tracts which 
have been sent abroad, have all contributed, in various 
forms and proportions, to the progress of the truth ; but, 
considering the expense of money, labour and time, it 
would probably be safe to say, that the subordinate influ- 
ence of Sunday-schools is more available, if not more 
valuable, to the church than any or all other human 

influences within her control. 

VI. The Union principle is not anti-denominational, 
nor does it require the suppression of any truth or doc- 
trine of Christianity which" the Holy Spirit ordinarily 
employs in the conversion of souls. Not one of the 
Officers or Managers of the American Sunday-school 
Union would continue to occupy their seats, if any such 
suppression of truth were required or sanctioned, or if it 
were inconsistent with perfect independence of Christian 
character and opinion. We have sought in vain for any 
ground or apology for such a suggestion, and those who 
make or propagate it can easily satisfy themselves of their 
error by examining the publications of the Society: such 
as the Union Bible Dictionary, Alleine’s Alarm, First 
Principles of Religion, the Holy Whr, Biblical Antiqui- 
ties, The Way of Life, the Series of Union Questions, 
and the volumes of the Sunday-school Journal for ten 
years past. 

VII. It is equally unjust to object that we do not pre- 
sent the great doctrines of salvation by Jesus Christ with 
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prominence and discrimination, nor enforce them with 
plainness and fidelity in our manuals of instruction and • 
library books. If any suppose that we favour light and 
fictitious reading, or a general and superficial course of 
Scriptural instruction, they must be utterly ignorant of 
i the Society’s principles and works. There is, probably, 

no publishing society more rigid in excluding everything 
of a light and fictitious character than the American Sun- 
day-school Union ; and many books are now extensively 
circulated in Sunday-school libraries, the publication of 
f which was first declined by us for that specific cause. 

We have more than once heard the objection we are now 
considering; but when the objector has been pushed to 
produce or name the book, it has invariably proved to be 
from some other source. 

VIII. The business of the Society is necessarily em- 
barrassed and restricted by its very limited active capital. 
The lowest amount of stock that would secure us against 
) the frequent exhaustion of a supply, would, be an average 

of 500 copies of each of our publications. . Of some 
books, a less quantity would suffice; while of others, 
several thousand would be requisite. This minimum 
supply would absorb a much larger capital than we caii 
command. 

We cannot but urge upon the consideration of the 
wealthy and benevolent friends of the Society, that few 
channels are opened for the distribution of their charities 
more safe, inviting and immediately available, than the 
American Sunday-school Union. The property pos- 
sessed by the Society is of such a nature, that a perver- 
sion of it is scarcely possible. Our stereotype plates, 

- • QOpy-rights and embellishments, if employed at all, must 
be employed for one specific end. The most depraved 
and desperate errorists could not turn to an evil purpose 
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the stereotypes, stone or metal, from which we take our 
“ Holy War” and “ Way of Life.” A seminary of learn- 
ing, a church edifice, or the endowment of a professor- 
ship, may be, and often is, so perverted as entirely to 
frustrate, and even counteract, the design of the founder 
or donor. But a million of dollars invested in copy-rights 
and stereotype plates, if safe at first, is safe always, A 
good book must always be a great blessing. And we 
hope many affluent Christians in our country will see the 
value and appropriateness of our machinery, and, by 
means of it, will put in motion influences of truth and 
holiness that shall multiply and extend to lands remote, 
and times far distant from our own. 

IX. We are anxious to establish Sunday-schools as 
means of general information, where other agencies for 
this purpose are rare, or very imperfect. Assuming, what 
has been often asserted without contradiction, that there 
are, in the United States, at least 600,000 whites, over 
twenty years of age, that can neither read nor write, 
500,000 of them are found in the States, of the West and 
South, to which our efforts have been, for some years, 
more particularly directed. The positive and immediate 
influence of such a mass of ignorance in a republic, is 
altogether evil, and should of itself awaken our deepest 
concern. It is to, be borne in mind, that this stock of 
ignorance is increased very rapidly by accessions from 
foreign countries of those who are but ill-qualified to ap- 
preciate or improve our free institutions. So silently and 
insensibly does this tide flow in upon us, and pass at once 
in a broad wave over the Alleghanies, that we may easily 
underrate its importance.^ It is stated in the public prints 
that not less than 10,000 emigrants have arrived at the 
single port of New York in the . brief space of two 
weeks, during the present season, almost all destined to 
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the West, that great receptacle of countless currents of 
influence and power, the surprising accumulation of which 
is most significantly taught us by a single fact; viz. : that 
the principle on which the new apportionment of repre- 
sentation has been proposed, would increase the number 
/ from the old thirteen States but nineteen, while from the 

new States, the increase would be forty-seven ! In caring 
for the children and youth of the new States, therefore, 
we think ,we are caring for the best interests of our com- 
mon country. ; 

j The Sunday-school disclaims every thing of a mere 

secular character ; but whatever is necessary to bring its 
pupils to the knowledge of God’s truth, the Sunday-school 
is prepared to do. If we find a child vyho does not know 
how to read, we ascertain what means of instruction are 
within his reach, and endeavour to persuade him or his 
parents to avail themselves of such, means. If we fail in 
this, we will, if possible, draw him into the Suiiday- 
) school, and there teach him to read and understand the 

Scriptures. He shall be brought into the hearing of 
praise and prayer ; he shall partake of the kind sympa- 
thies and sacred influences of religion, and we yvill min- 
gle with all bis’ pursuits such spiritual instruction as he is 
capable of receiving : we will speak, words of encourage- 
ment to hjm ; visit his home ; shield hint, as far as possi- 
ble, from corrupt influences and associations, and com- 
mend him, day by day, to the God of all grace ahd salva- 
tion. As soon as he has acquired the art of reading, we 
will supply him with instructive books, suitable to his ca- 
pacity, and fitted to enlarge and elevate his mind. We 
will follow him into the store, the work-shop or the manu- 
factory, or wherever else the providence of God shall 
lead him, so that the influence of the Sunday-school shall 
be to him like the air he breathes, or as the light by which 
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he walks. This is not mere theory. The Sunday-school 
has been the instrument of throwing such a protecting 
shield oyer thousands and tens of thousands of youth in 
our own and other lands ; and we are conscience-bound 
to plead for means to increase and, perpetuate this influ- 
ence till the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord. 

X. The Sunday-school is essentially a supplementary 
institution, designed to compensate for deficiencies' and 
neglects chiefly in the parental and pastoral relations. 
God requires of parents the religious training of their 
offspring; but we know that many parents are unquali- 
fied, and still more are indisposed to give their children 
the instruction they need. The Sunday-school comes in 
to supply their deficiency, not to exonerate them from 
their obligations. The gospel ministry, too, sustains an 
intimate and peculiar relation to children ; but who, 
sooner than ministers, will admit the inadequacy of their 
labours to supply all that the children and youth of the 
community need in the way of religious training; and 
hence their readiness to avail themselves of the voluntary 
aid of their congregations to carry out, in detail and with 
effect, the teachings of God’s word. Many of the teach- 
ers of common schools are well disposed in this matter, 
but they are oftentimes embarrassed by extraneous influ- 
ences ; and most of them regard the faculties of the mind, 
in distinction from the affections of the heart, as exclu- 
sively within their jurisdiction. In the absence, then, of 
a suitable religious influence from any, or all these sources, 
the Sunday-school comes in .with its hallowed associa- 
tions,, and proposes to lead the mind of the pupil to 
the knowledge of divine subjects— to accustom him to 
think of God as the being of all others to be most 
thought of; and of God’s purposes as the most im- 
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portant of all purposes to be furthered. What higher 
and diviner end could be proposed ? And what means 
so likely to accomplish it as those which the American 
Sunday-school Union and similar institutions employ? 

XI. There are thousands upon thousands of children 
that can be brought under the influence we have just de- 
scribed; but it requires a great amount of personal la- 
bour, and much more than will be voluntarily given. A 
few must give to it their whole time and energy; and, 
while doing this, their food and raiment must be sup- 
plied, and a reasonable compensation for their services is 
as just as the remuneration of the labours of a mechanic 
or husbandman. We know of no means of employing 
such labour, unless the benevolent people of our country 
furnish them ; nor do we know how we shall engage their 
sympathies or their aid, but by the employment of the 
usual agencies. The employment of agents to collect 
money is not a matter of choice, but of necessity. It 
would be better, perhaps, if the pastors of churches were 
so familiar with every branch of benevolent effort that 
they could keep their congregations informed of their 
progress, and obtain, from time to time, a proper contri- 
bution to each. But the machinery now employed for 
the diffusion of religious knowledge is comparatively 
vast and complicated, and must be so, whatever form of 
action maybe adopted. Few ministers are able to make 
themselves masters of more than one or two sections of 
it. One may be particularly conversant with the action 
of the Bible Society ; another with the state of domestic 
missions, and a third with the progress of missions in 
Pagan lands ; yet, which of these societies has found it 
expedient or safe to dispense with collecting agents ? And, 
if they need them to-sustain operations which are in their 
character so imposing and so exciting, how much more 
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do we need them to urge the claims of an enterprise so 
lowly and so unobtrusive as ours ? 

XII. The necessity of collecting agencies being appa- 
rent, they will neither be favoured by the churches nor 
useful to the Society, unless they are intrusted to persons 
well furnished for a duty so difficult and delicate. Pru- 
dence, meekness, ardour, suavity, simplicity and elo- 
quence, are among the requisites. And where are such 
men to be obtained? Need we say that the demand far 
exceeds the supply ; and, of course, that, without liberal 
remuneration for their services, neither our Society nor 
any other can command them ? Whatever they receive 
is deducted from the avails of their agency. Where the 
agent is successful and the churches liberal, this drawback 
is not sensibly felt ; but when, from causes beyond con- 
trol, the cost of the agency becomes altogether dispro- 
portioned to its avails, the continuance of it seems to be 
unjustifiable ; yet, it is natural for those who feel that 
their cause is worthy of generous support, to expect to- 
morrow what is withheld to-day ; and this expectation is 
probably the life of many agencies, which, but for it, 
would be abandoned at once. 

XIII. It is desirable that calls for aid should be made 
at fixed intervals. When the objects presented for the 
patronage of the churches are so indefinite in number and 
variety as they are at present, it is not easy to hold pub- 
lic attention very long upon any one of them. When 
the minds of giving men are once fully informed respect- 
ing the designs and proceedings of a benevolent society, 
it is comparatively easy to keep them so ; but when two 
or three years are suffered to elapse between the calls, it 
is very difficult to revive the interest which might have 
been easily sustained. A sufficient number of agents to 
secure the steady support and co-operation of Christians, 
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we regard as indispensable ; though, in determining their 
number, we should not think it right to provide for the 
visitation of churches, the amount of whose benefactions 
would not justify the expense of the appeal. 

XIV . The more we see of the difficulties of sustain- 
ing agencies, and of keeping alive the sympathies of the 
benevolent, the more deep is our conviction, that the 
principle of benevolence needs to be more diligently 
and faithfully cultivated. The early annals of the Chris- 
tian church make mention of a benevolence whose con- 
tributions were ready a year beforehand. If the claims 
upon the church were fewer then than now, the motives, 
and encouragements, and means, which belong to our day, 
are proportionally greater ; and hence we the more earn- 
estly urge upon parents and Sunday-school teachers the 
duty of training up their children and pupils in habits of 
self-denial and personal sacrifice, for the happiness and 
improvement of others. The love of Christ is a con- 
straining influence that rises above the region of excite- 
ments and impulses ; and, to bring the heart wholly and 
habitually under this influence, while it is yet tender and 
full of sympathy, should be one end of all our prayers, 
and one grand result to which all our labours should be 
directed. 

With undiminished confidence in the principles and 
measures of the Society, and in their happy influence on 
the best interests of our country, we cannot but entreat 
for it the continuance and increase of public favour. 
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EXPENDITURES 

Of the American Sunday-school Union, from March 1, 1841 to 

■March 1, 1842. 

% ” d e ?“ S ? S of “*«*• ” d 

Donations to Sunday-schools - - - * 

Discounts on uncurrent money, rents, postage, & c . . ’ . 341 

Sk F Mre, : &c. ane - S an< ! expe . nses of miss ionaries and agents, 

Donations to Sunday-schools of libraries and books ’ - ' . 2 152 
Postage, freight, cartage, discount on uncurrent money &c 1 52 

» f — -a td 

Donations to Sunday-schools - 

po.»^^iK , riiSSir ,ejr ? nd ex;h, ” s8 92 

“Steshas, srsr of ' 

Loans paid off 

Interest on loans, exchange, discount, &c. - 

Miscellaneous books 


Binding 

Printing .... 

Stereotyping- ... 

Brass stamps - 
Copperplate printing 
Lithographic printing 
Wood engraving - 
Steel and copperplates 

Paper 

Colouring - 

Straps, boxes and library cases 
Maps - - _ _ 

F reight and porterage - 
Insurance - ... 

Postage .... 

Ruling, blank books and stationery 
Copyrights .... 

Newspapers and advertising 
Compensation for collecting - 
Duties and Custom-House charges 
Painting and glazing 
Alterations and repairs 
Twine and hardware 
Taxes $ 340 , water rent $21 
Fuel and light - 

Furnh^ concert anc ^ anniversary expenses - 

isdksp per f 0ns r »sency) 

Incidental expenses - 
Balance on hand - 
i In Treasury 


E 


- 206 
73 


00 

66 - 


36 

31 

70 3,999 3 ? 

94 

10 

12 7,516 16 

03 

09 

05 755 17 

- 94 96 

- 6,925 93 

9,079 35 

- 2,422 66 
3,261 88 

- 16,332 77 

5,222 33 

- 2,042 39 

178 10 

- 309 97 
1,228 22 

- 330 05 
423 70 

11,936 17 
225 99 

- 460 91 
361 55 

- 167 81 
403 13 

- 239 92 

51 87 

- 493 25 

81 50 

- 17 58 
46 03 

- 41 05 
324 89 

- 29 32 
361 00 

- 210 42 

25 50 

- 22 83 
364 23 

- 117 02 

39 56 

279 66 

$ 78,178 46 
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ministers, members for life, 

CONSTITUTED DURING THE TEAR 1841-42. 


Bouton, N. by ladies and gentlemen of 
First Parish, Concord, N - “V, 

Bartlett, Shubael, by ^ e . con ^ c J 
tional church, Bast Windsor Conn 
Bannard, Jos. by Church and Congreg 
tion, Salem, Mass. 

ET&S.'V 

tional church, New London, Conn. 
Dowling, John, by Second Baptist ch., 

Eat n! t'S b^Nor^ Baptist church and 

Ho^i.S^bSscl.^Newton 

Hote'laATbyFimt Baptist church, 

Hw! Stephen ?.* by First Baptist church, 

Imbric! Chas. S by Presbyterian church, 

*£??£ by Congregational church 
and society, Windsor, Conn. 

Leavitt, J. by Richmond street churc , 

Providence, R. I. ... M 

Lawrence, E . A. by hissoc. Haverhill, Mass. 
Munroe, N. by his society, Bradford, Ma s- 
Mandell, Wm. A. by Gen. Eb. Elmer, 

NobSCn N byEle.en,h Presbyterian 
church, New York. 


Ostrom, J. D. by Eighth Avenue Presby- 
terian church, New York. , 

Parsons, Isaac, by Cmgregational church 
and society, East Haddam, Conn. 

Picket, Aaron, by Young Ladies Circle o 

p" y ^ chUrch ’ 

Ri^selll Ea^iel^by Juveni.e Sewmg Soc., 

s. S. Assoc. &c., Springfield, Mass. 
Roberts, J. A. by his society and Sunday- 
school, New Bedford, Mass. 

Smith, Levi, by his church and congrega- 
tion, East Windsor, Conn. 

Schoonmaker, R. L. by Reformed Dutch 

church, Harlem, N. J. , 

Tuttle, Lawrence L. by Presbyterian ch., 

Tminf Y S. 'by First Baptist church, Ha- 

TuTke^EUsha, by ladies in Oliver street 

Baptist church, New York. 

Van Vranken, Dr. S. A. — 

Wheelock, Will, by Sixteenth street Bap- 
tist church, New York. „ 

Webster, John C. by his church, Hopkin 

Wayland^ S Jo hn , by his church, Salem, 

Wallace, W. W. by ladies in Sullivan 

street ohurch, New York. _ 

Wood, Geo. I. by Congregational church, 

West Hartford, Conn. 


OTHER MEMBERS FOR LIFE, 

CONSTITUTED IN THE TEAR 1841-42. 


Allen, David, by hi. father, 

Beane J. V. by Sunday-school in JNortn 
Cong, church, New Bedford, Mass. 

Burnet, Eliza, - - “ “ . , T 

Baylis, Daniel, by S. S., Jamaica, L. L 
Corning, Erastus, Albany, JN. x . 

Cowles! Edward, by Dr. Porter’s congre- 
gation, Farmington, Conn. 

Cone, Ephraim, by S. S., Geneseo, N. . 
Davis, Jas. L., Buckeystown, Md. 


Dickey, Mary Warder, Oxford, Pa. 

F.ckel J., Philadelphia. 

Green, Arnold, by his mother, Providence, 

Goddard, Prof. Wm., Providence, R. L 
Huber, Joseph, jr., Louisville, Ivy. 
Herrick, Mrs. Elizabeth, by her husband, 
New York. 

Heyer, Miss Cornelia W. by her aunt, 
Mrs. C. A. Whitney, New York. 
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Ives, Robert H., Providence, R. I. 

Imbric, Mrs. Elizabeth M. by Presbyterian 
church, Rahway, N. J. 

Johnson, John M. by Peter A. Johnson, 
New York. 

Johnson, Martha Irene, by Peter A. John- 
son, New York. 

Johnson, Richard Paul, by Peter A. John- 
son, New York. 

Keese, Francis Suydam, by Mary J. W. 
Roynolds, New York. 

Kingsley, Ezra M. by Wm. G. Bull, New 
York. 

Kittredge, Dr. J. by Rev. Mr. Richards’s 
society, Nashua, N. H. 

Myrick, Dea. S. by church in Salem, 
Mass. 

Marsh, Miss E. P. by her father, West 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Miller, Eliza Ann, by her father, Daniel 
S. Miller, New York. 

Nicholson, Agnes, by her father, John 
Nicholson, New York. 

Ogden, Benj., jr. 

Pratt, L. A., New York. 

Penfold, Josephine, by her mother. New 
York. 


Phillips, Hon. S. C., Salem, Mass. 

Rice, Daniel, by Sunday-school teachers 
of Cong, church, Hancock, N. H. 

Reynolds, Sarah, by Henrietta Wynkoop, 
New York. 

Russell, David, by S. S., Amherst, N. H. 

Steringer, Anna M., Bristol, Pa. 

Schrack, Christian, Philadelphia. 

Sutter, Chas. J. by First Reformed Dutch 
church, Philadelphia. 

Salisbury, T. by Richmond street church,' 
Providence, R. I. 

Shepard, Dea. S. by Rev. Mr. McGee’s 
society, Nashua, N. H. 

Smith, Henry W. by his father Wm. H. 
Smith, New York. 

Talbot, Charlotte, by her husband, C. N. 
Talbot. 

Vanderheyden, Mrs. E. A., New York. 

Whittemore, Phebe L. Hancock, N. H. 

Whittemore, Abby M. do. do. 

Woodward, Mary L. by Susanna Wood- 
ward, Keene, N. H. 

Whittlesey, Harvey, by Dr. Porter’s cong., 
Farmington, Conn. 

Wynkoop, Mrs. R. D. by her husband, 
New York. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS, 

NOT BEFORE ACKNOWLEDGED. 


Alexander, Wm. Philadel., 1840-41 $6 

Alexander, Hugh, 

do. 

1840-41 

6 

Arnold, Sami. Haddam, Conn., 1841 

3 

Allen, James, Philadel. 

1839-40-41 

9 

Alden, Master R. C. 

do. 

1842 

3 

Barnes, R. L. 

do. 

1841-42 

6 

Benson, R. 

do. 

1840-41-42 

9 

Burton, Gideon, 

do. 

1840-41 

6 

Bayard, Theodosia, 

do. 

1841-42 

6 

Blakie, Geo. D. 

do.. 

1841-42 

6 

Bayard, James, 

do. 

1841 

20 

Badger, Bela, 

do. 

1840-41 

6 

Burgin, Dr. G. H. 

do. 

1840-41 

6 

Buehler, William, 

do. 

1840-41 

6 

Cope, Herman, 

do. 

1841-42 

6 

Cowell, J. V. 

do. 

1840-41 

6 

Collins, W. M. 

do. 

1840-41-42 

9 

Donnell, J. C. 

do. 

1841-42 

6 

Dick, F. B. 

do. 

1842 

3 


Elliott, T. H. Philadelphia, 1841 $3 
Freeland, D. S. do. 1840-41 6 

Hodge, Dr. H. L. do. 1840-41-42 9 

Holland, Miss M. do. 1842 3 

Ingals, Mary Ann, Middlefield Centre, 
New York, 1841 
Jones, Mrs. E. P. S. do. 1841-42 
King, F. Y. do. 1840-41-42 


Kinsman, Israel, do. 

Lobdell, Stetson, do. 

Neill, Dr. H. 

Nassau, W., sen. do. 

Peters, James, do. 

Perkins, Mrs. do. 


1840 
1840-41 
do. 1840-41-42 
1840-41 
1840-41-42 
1842 
1842 


Page, W. Rutland, Vt. 

Steele, Lewis, Philadelphia, 

1840-41-42 
1840-41 
1842 


3 

6 

9 

3 

6 

9 

6 

9 

3 

3 

9 

6 

3 


Snowden, Thos. do. 

Sadler, Miss E. do, 
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Made, 

1841. 
June 19. 


- 22 . 

Aug. 6. 

- 7. 

- 25. 
Sept. 4. 

- 9. 
Oct. 20. 
Nov. 30. 

1842. 
Feb. 15. 

- 28. 


DONATIONS 


out of the Valley Fund, from March 1st, 1841, to 
March 1st, 1842. 


Corydon, Harrison Co., Indiana 

Georgetown, Brown Co., Ohio 

Thorntown, Boon Co., Indiana 

Grayville, White Co., Illinois 

Huntingdon, Carroll Co., Tennessee 

Highland Township, Franklin Co., Indiana 

Sandersville, near Lexington, Kentucky 

Carmichael Town, Green Co., Pennsylvania 

Iowa City, Iowa Territory 

Crofthead, Muskingum Co., Ohio 

Germantown, Montgomery Co., Ohio 

Rising Sun, Dearborn Co., Indiana 

St. Francisville, Clark Co., Missouri • 

Chattanooga, Hamilton Co., Tennessee 

Asheville, Buncombe Co., North Carolina 

Henry M. Rose, Van Buren, Ohio 

Rushville, Schuyler Co., Illinois 

Jefferson City, Cole Co., Missouri 

E. O. Hover, Wabash College 

Palestine, Illinois • • * • ‘ ’ ' ’ \ 

Horace Fowler, Hanover, Jackson Co., Michigan . .. 
Mrs. Henry Thorne, for S. S. near Madison, Indiana 
Mason Noble Hernando, Mississippi 


25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
10 00 
25 00 
25 00 
15 00 
11 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 


Palmyra, Missouri. 10 Libraries, $10.00 

New Harmony, Indiana. (Mr. Beck.) • • ■ • 

Two Libraries of Mr. Beck’s, not yet designated 
Mrs. McAboy’s school, near Maysville, Kentucky . 

Long Grove, Scott Co., Iowa 

Masquoquati, Iowa 

Jacksonville, Illinois 

Danville, Des Moines Co., Iowa 

Franklin Milk, Portage Co., Ohio 

York Township, Sandusky Co., Ohio 

Quincy, Illinois 

Morgantown, Virginia 

Wilkesville, Ohio • • 

Roscoe, Winnebago Co., Illinois 

Circleville, Ohio • 

Mantua, Portage Co., Ohio 

Bridgeport, Marion Co., Indiana 

Evansville, Indiana 

Adamsville, Ohio 

Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio 

Greenville, Kentucky 

Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Kentucky 

East Bend, Boon Co., Kentucky 

Silsbie, Jackson Co., Iowa ■ 


100 00 
15 00 
30 00 
10 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 OO 
25 00 
25 00 
25 OO 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 


Amount carried forward . 


$1,146 OO 


$ cts. 

1842. Amount brought forward 1,146 00 

Feb. 28. Cairo, Illinois 25 00 

Reynoldsburg, Franklin Co., Ohio 25 00 

Milford Centre, Union Co., Ohio 25 00 

Aurora, Portage Co., Ohio 25 00 

Blountville, Indiana 25 00 

Troy, Athens Co., Ohio 25 00 

Knoxville, Knox Co., Illinois 25 00 

Greencastle, Putnam Co., Indiana 25 00 

Pekin, Tazewell Co., Illinois ' 25 00 

McRoberts’ Settlement, Monroe Co., Illinois 25 00 

Richmond, Wayne Co., Indiana 25 00 

Near Petersburgh, Maynard Co., Illinois 25 00 

Meadville, Frankville Co., Illinois 25 00 

Hendrysburg, Belmont Co., Ohio 25 00 

Mount Tabor, Monroe Co., Indiana 25 00 

Mount Hope, McLean Co., Illinois 25 00 

Lowell, Washington Co., Ohio 25 00 

Brandon, Mississippi 25 00 

Evansville, Washington Co., Arkansas 25 00 

Rolling Prairie, La Port Co., Indiana 25 00 

Fairview, Guernsey Co., Ohio 10 00 

Pleasant Hill, Guernsey Co., Ohio 5 00 

Bloomfield, Greene Co., Indiana 10 00 

Tarlton, Ohio 5 00 

Silver Creek, Clark Co., Indiana 10 00 

North Perry, Ohio 10 00 

Books distributed in former years, and now charged to 

the Valley Fund in the settlement of accounts. $1,696 00 

Ohio $41 10 

Illinois 157 66 

Michigan 191 61 

Tennessee 65 73 — 456 10 


$2,152 10 

Grants. — See statement No. 2 341 31 

Pine Grove S. S., Louisiana 5 00 

Jacksonville S. S., East Florida 5 00 

Books to Germans in Indiana 2 00 


/ 


54 


GRANTS, &c., 


From March 1 st } 1841, to March 1st, 1842. 

1841 $ CtS " 

April 23. Donation to Newportsville, Bucks Co., Pa., S. School 5 00 

- 28. Orphan Asylum, New York •• , 

May 1. Middletown, Pa., S. S., per J. M. Harlow. “ JJ! 

- 7. Hulmesville, Bucks Co., Pa., S. S., per W. Hegeman 5 00 

- 17. Corner, Northumberland Co., Pa., per Mr. Leisinnng 5 00 

- 20. Youths’ Independence Library Company o 

- 24. House of Eefuge, Philadelphia. * 

S. S. near Spring Grove, Pa., per Mrs. Jacobs 

June 12. S. S. Union, Corner, Northumberland Co., Pa., per W. H. Kase . . 2 00 

Methodist S. S., Newark, Del., per Mr. CuWer 3 00 

Presbyterian S. S., Newark, Del., per Mr. Culver 3 00 

July 5. S. S. near Trenton, N. J., per J. Hall •••••••• • •• • ? JJJ 

. 20. West Brunswick, Schuylkill Co., Pa., per J. S. Pulsifer 5 00 

- 22. S. S., Paris, Mo., per Eev. T. Eustace M ^ 

- 24. Cedar Grove S. S., Philadelphia Co., Pa., per John Jones 5 00 

Aug. 4. Sugar Loaf, Pa., S. S., per Henry Vanuxen ......... . J ™ 

. 9. Big Spring, Town Creek Nation, Ark., per Peter Harrison 20 00 

- 10. Barnsborough, N. J., S. S., per John Simmerman ? 00 

- 18. Neshamanee S. S., Pa., per Eandall W. Curl 

- 25. Centreville, Bucks Co., Pa., per W. Stavely •••••;••• M ™ 

- 31. Methodist Protestant Church S. S., per Charles Elkenton 

Sept. 10. Eev. George Scott, Stockholm, Sweden Y! 

- 23. Hamilton S. S„ Pa., per Miss Allibone * 

Mount Joy S. S., Pa., per M. Staymaker " 

Oct. 19. 2d Presbyterian Church, Williamsport, Pa 

- 22. Canada, Missouri ; 1 

Nov. 24. Captain Wooten, Brig Delight 

- 30. Jones’ Neck S. S., near Dover, Del., per N. Eidgely ^ 00 

Texas, per W. Lowrie • • • • . n nn 

Dec. 24. Montgomery Sqr., Pa., S. S., per T. Rogers 

- 31. S. S. Journal to Society of Inquiry, Alleghany, Pa 

1842 

Jan. 8. Coloured School, Hamiltonville, Pa., per Miss Allibone 1 00 

- 15. S. S. in Delaware State, per Miss Prettyman f 

. 20. S. S. Journal to Society of Inquiry, Mercersburg, Pa ™ 

- 21. House of Eefuge, Philadelphia f X? 

Feb. 18. House of Eefuge, Philadelphia 

- 28. Eev. Sanford Leech, per J. M. Linnard • • 


$341 31 




